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book should give incorrect or misleading informa¬ 
tion; the authors’ aim '‘at spanning the gulf which 
too often divides pure theory and practical engineer¬ 
ing ” will not be realised if the student is obliged 
to unlearn much that they teach him when he 
becomes a practical engineer. We do not profess to 
be experts in the whole subject of electrical engin¬ 
eering, and cannot criticise the whole book, therefore, 
on the same lines as we have criticised the section 
on lamps; but the authors, by writing such a book, 
lay claim—at least so far as fundamentals are con¬ 
cerned—to be such experts, and if we find them at 
fault at one part we are led to suspect the whole. 

The book covers the whole electrical field; the 
arrangement is that usually adopted, opening' with 
electrostatics and magnetism, and passing on to 
electric currents. The diagrams and illustrations 
are for the most part good, but the process blocks 
(fortunately few) come out badly on the class of 
paper used. There are numerous exercises for the 
student to work out at the end of each chapter. 

M. S. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Gas-engine Theory and Design. By A. C. Mehrtens. 

Pp. v + 256. (New York: John Wiley and Sons; 

London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1909.) Price 

10s. 6 d. net. 

The writer of this book is an instructor in 
mechanical engineering in the Michigan Agricul¬ 
tural College. His aim, he tells us, has been to 
prepare a book for all who are interested in gas 
engines, whether students, draughtsmen, engineers, or 
engine operators. 

This is an ambitious aim, and we may well doubt 
the possibility of its being carried out in such a small 
compass; but there can be no doubt that the cardinal 
virtues of simplicity and conciseness of language which 
any such intention must require are here presented in 
no usual degree. The reviewer does not remember 
any book hitherto written on the gas engine which 
presents its subject with such lucidity. 

The chief entry to be made on the debit side of the 
account is that the extent of the field covered is far 
too great. It will be found, on perusing the volume, 
that it not only deals with the history and present 
position of gas-engine invention, and with the pro¬ 
perties of the gases and fuels used, but also with 
•such a big subject as the design of engine details and 
the dimensions of parts. Students usually learn their 
physics and machine design independently of the 
steam or gas engine, and a book on the gas engine 
which includes a great deal of what has already been 
studied separately is wasting space. The result in 
so small a book as this is that the truth and ap¬ 
plicability of a great number of formulas are taken 
for granted, which may account for the poor 
compliment paid to them by the author on p. 123, 
•where he remarks :— 

“ A number of formulas will be given in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs, but machinery cannot be designed by 
formulas alone. The author has frequently found 
that empirical, and other, formulas would sometimes 
come within 500 per cent, of the correct result.” 

There are also the inevitable slips of a “ first 
edition,” but they are not numerous. The author 
should, however, make a point in the next edition of 
correcting his description (on p. 33) of carbon mon¬ 
oxide as an unstable compound ; his omission on p. 39, 
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in the discussion of the apparent suppression of heat 
on explosion, of any reference to the increase of specific 
heats admitted on p. 25; the error in saying (on p. 44) 
that it is usual to increase the compression pressure 
in an engine which is to run on kerosene, and he 
should also correct the general confusion of the table 
on p. 167. It is difficult to understand what the author 
means in his description (on p. 52) of the working 
of the gas producer by the remark :—“ The limit of 
the ratio of steam to coal by weight is about 1 to 40.” 

Although, as has been stated, the author has at¬ 
tempted to get too much into so small a volume, it 
must be acknowledged that he has produced a book 
at once interesting in treatment and clear in language. 

La materia radiantc e i raggi magnetici. By Prof. 
A. Righi. Pp. vii + 308. (Bologna : N. Zanichelli, 
1909.) Price 8 lire. 

In a recent number of Nature a brief account was 
given of Righi’s “magnetic rays,” this being the 
name applied to a peculiar luminosity near the 
kathode of a vacuum tube, when the latter is placed 
in a longitudinal magnetic field. Righi supposes 
that this luminous column is due to electrically 
neutral doublets, which are not in sufficiently stable 
equilibrium to be looked upon as atoms or mole¬ 
cules, which owe, in fact, such stability as they 
possess to the action of the magnetic field. Several 
papers on this subject have been published by the 
author, and the main object of the present small 
volume is to give a connected account of the whole 
research, About one-third of the book is devoted to 
an extremely lucid and interesting summary of our 
present knowledge concerning the corpuscular theory 
of matter, written in a style which, as far as pos¬ 
sible, is free from technical terms. The remainder, 
except for three short mathematical appendices, deals 
with the evidence for and against the existence of 
neutral doublets or magnetic rays. Here, while very 
suggestive, the experiments are not altogether con¬ 
vincing—this is evidently the opinion of Prof. Righi 
himself—but this is due in great measure to the 
difficult experimental conditions. While no one ex¬ 
periment can be said to have demonstrated the 
existence of magnetic rays, the results as a whole 
certainly tend to support the author’s view. One 
point might have been treated more fully, viz., the 
conditions under which a magnetic field lowers the 
potential difference at the terminals of the discharge 
tube. Experiments are described, in some of which 
an increase, in others a decrease, of potential is 
brought about by the magnetic field, but it is not 
clear to what difference in the conditions this is due. 

R. S. W. 

Brassolidac. By Dr. H. Stichel. (Das Tierreich, 25 
I.ieferung.) Pp. xiv+244. (Berlin : R. Friedliinder 
und Sohn, 1909.) Price 15 marks. 

This is a very elaborate monograph of a compara¬ 
tively small group of butterflies found only in 
Tropical America. They form a subfamily of the 
great family Nymphalidae, and are most nearly 
allied to the great blue Morphidae, but differ from them 
by their stouter bodies, darker colours, and the 
closed cell of the hind wings, which are generally 
ornamented with three large eye-spots on the under¬ 
surface. Their flight is crepuscular, while that of 
the Morphidte (which are represented in the East 
Indies as well as in Tropical America), is diurnal. 

In 1823, Latreille and Godart, in the second part 
of “ Papillons ” in the “ Encyclopedic methodique,” 
were acquainted with only' twenty-three species now 
referred to the Brassolidae. Of these, twenty-one 
formed the bulk of the second section of the genus 
Morpho, while the remaining two species were 
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placed in Brassolis. In Kirby’s Catalogue of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera and Supplement (1871 and 1877) 
we find eight genera of Brassolidae and fifty-four 
species, while Dr. Stichel now enumerates eleven 
genera and seventy-five species, in addition to a very 
considerable number of forms treated for the present 
as subspecies. 

Dr. Stichel describes the species at great length, 
adding tables of the genera, species, and subspecies. 
The synonymy of the genera and species is very 
fully given, and the excellent text-illustrations in¬ 
clude the neuration of one species of each genus, and 
also the markings of the wings of a large number 
of species, both surfaces being usually figured. De¬ 
scriptions are also given of the eggs, larva and 
pupae of the insects, as far as known at present, and 
the range of each species is also indicated. On 
pp. 3 and 4 we find general information on the habits 
of the butterflies, and should have liked more detail 
under the various species; but we presume that there 
was either no room, or the available information on 
the subject was too meagre to be worth giving, except 
in a general manner. W. F. K. 

The Volcanic Origin of Coal and Modern Geological 
Theories: a Plea for Lessening Demands on Geo¬ 
logical Time; and for Further Separating the Life 
Histories of the Aqueous and Volcanic Formations. 
By Col. A. T. Fraser (late R.E.). Pp. 21. 
(London : R. Banks and Sons, 1909.) 

The old Wernerians used to account for volcanic 
action by the supposed combustion of coal within the 
earth’s crust, but the author of this pamphlet turns 
the tables upon them by making the volcanoes pro¬ 
duce the coal! The way in which this feat is per¬ 
formed is as follows :—first by pointing out that in 
the sides of the active volcano Gedeb in Java the 
tuffs are seen to be well stratified, and look, at a 
distance , like old red sandstone; then the mud de¬ 
posits ejected by the eruption of Tarawera in New 
Zealand are also stratified. Next, we have somewhat 
of a leap in the advance of the argument. The Java 
experience showed, though coal -was absent, another 
way in which it (coal) might originate; namely, 
being rained down in a shower of bitumen alter¬ 
nated with sandstones, shales, &c. In support of 
this view we are told that a visit to “ the quarries of 
Carrara and Parnassus ” show that “ marble is a 
volcanic rock,” “ ejected, accompanied by high-pres¬ 
sure steam, from a fissure and showered down.” 
We must leave our author with the coal and marble, 
and not attempt to follow his leading among geo¬ 
logical theories, old and new. We fear, judging 
from books advertised on a fly-leaf at the end of the 
one before us, that the author has been so much 
occupied with psychical research, occult powers of 
Eastern nations and the religions of the world, that 
he has not found time for even a very little ele¬ 
mentary chemistry. 

Cassell s Nature ” Copies (Wild Flowers). Aids to 
Nature Study, Brushwork, and Drawing. In 
twelve packets. (London : Cassell and Co., Ltd., 
n.d.) Price 6d. net per packet. 

Each of these packets of drawing copies contains ten 
examples of pictures of wild flowers executed in 
colours on stout plate paper. Though the best plan 
is to have wild flowers drawn from actual specimens, 
these copies may serve a useful purpose in town 
schools, where it is very difficult or impossible to 
procure the plants themselves; in any case they will 
add variety to the art work, and familiarise children 
with the beauty of common wild flowers. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[Ihe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
N0 notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

August Meteoric Shower. 

I have summarised in a form which may be convenient 
for comparison some of the results of Perseid observations 
this year. The differences in some cases are remarkable, 
and sufficiently prove that to arrive at definite conclusions 
respecting the character of a shower a large number of 
materials should be consulted and averaged. Weather con¬ 
ditions are dissimilar, the places of observation are not 
equally well situated (certain positions in towns are much 
affected by artificial light), and there are other causes 
which must introduce discordances. Though comparatively 
few Perseids were observed at Bristol and Meltham on 
August 10, they were fairly numerous at Blaina and 
Antwerp, and on the night of August 12, when a rich 
display of brilliant meteors was remarked at Bristol, there 
was no striking exhibition witnessed at several other 
places. 

Results of Perseid Observations, 1909. 



Aug. 

h. 

m. h. 

in. 

h. m. 

Meteors Perseids 

C. B. Pennington, Notts. 

II 

... 9 

0-12 

0 . 

• 30 

50 


Mrs. H. P. Hawkins,! 








Brockham, Surrey .../ 

II 

... 10 

0-13 

0 .. 

■ 3 0 

... 80 


Miss Irene Warner. Bristol) 

( II 

... 10 

0-11 

37 • 

■ 1 37 

... 60 . 

•« 55 

’ 1 

l 12 

... 10 

0-10 

30 .. 

.. 0 30 

9 . 

6 

John Hicks, Weston- i 

f II 

... 9 

30-10 

0 .. 

- 0 30 

... 30 


super-Mare.] 

l 12 

... 9 

30-10 

30 .. 

..10 

9 


Mrs. R. M. Brook, Mel-1 








tham, Huddersfield .../ 

• I I 

... 10 

O-II 

30 

. 1 30 

••• 54 


w _ 1 

f 10 

... 10 

50-12 

5 

MS 

... 30 


T. K. Jenkins, Blama 


... 9 48-12 

10 .. 

, 2 22 , 

... 78 


1 

l .12 

... 9 

14-10 43 .. 

. I 29 . 

... 12 


C. L. Brook, Meltham ...-I 

r 9 

... 10 

25-12 

15 •• 

• 1 35 

... 15 .. 

. 10 

1 1 

1 10 

... 10 

25-12 

25 .. 

- 1 35 • 

... 23 .. 

• 14 


f 8 

... 9 

45-u 

0 .. 

• 1 30 ■ 

... 12 .. 

. 6 


j 9 

... 9 

45-ii 

30 .. 

. 1 30 . 

8 .. 

4 


10 

... 9 

15-12 

0 .. 

• 1 45 • 

19 .. 

. 12 

W. F. Denning, Bristol...( 

11 

... 9 

5-ii 

50 .. 

■■ 2 .45 ■ 

73 •• 

67 


12 . 

... 9 

0-12 

52 .. 

.. 2 30 

... 65 .. 

• 55 


13 

... 9 

5-11 

45 .< 

• 1 45 ■ 

... 25 >. 

. n 


> 

... 9 

o-ti 

50 •• 

•• l 45 

... 19 ., 

7 

J 

j 1 

... 11 

50-13 

0 .. 

, I 10 

3 



8 

... 11 

25-13 

0 .. 

• 1 35 

... 19 


C. Birkenstock & another' 

9 

... IT 

0-12 

20 .. 

. 1 20 , 

... 15 


observer, Antwerp 

10 

... IO 

15-14 

o 

•• 3 i5 

... H3 



11 

.M IO 

30-14 

0 .. 

• 3 30 

... 179 



[ 12 

... IO 

30-14 

0 .. 

* 3 30 

... 96 


Col. E. E. Markwick,\ 








Boscombe .j 

• 11 

... IO 

7-II 

40 .. 

• 1 33 ■ 

... 40 .. 

’• 38 

Ellison Hawks. Leeds ... 

11 

... IO 

30-dawn .. 

— 

••• 175 


1 

f 10 

... IO 

O-II 

0 .. 

.10 

... 20 .. 

• I? 

J. • L. Haughton andl 

! 11 

... 9 

0-12 

0 

.30 

... 57 .. 

.. 48 

another, Dublin.j 

1 12 

... 8 

30-10 

30 .. 

..20 

... 50 .. 

•• 35 

1 

113 

... 9 

I5-IO 

15 

1 0 

... 19 

• 15 


Apparently few determinations of the radiant have been 
made, but so many values have been found for this at 
previous returns that further estimates are not much 
needed. Photographic impressions of the trails would be 
of essential value as giving, not only a very exact position 
for the radiant, but as indicating its character and the 
extent of its diffusion. W. F. Denning. 


The Ringing of House-bells without Apparent Cause. 

Until I read the two letters in Nature of July 22 and 
August 12 I had no idea that the ringing of house-bells 
without apparent cause was so fascinating a subject, as 
my own experience of it has been rather prosaic. One of 
my bells occasionally rings when no one is in the room, 
but it is entirely due to bad workmanship. The strength 
of the spring which draws the wire back after it has been 
pulled is only about equal to the friction of the wires, 
and the result is that, though it generally draws the wire 
back immediately after it has been pulled, yet it sometimes 
fails to do so at the time ; but after some time, it may be 
hours, owing to some change in the conditions, it succeeds 
in drawing back the wire, when the bell again rings when 
no one is touching it. The bell thus rings once when it 
is pulled, and a second time when the spring succeeds in 
drawing back the wire. 

The electrical explanation of any mysterious ring- 
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